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THE VALIDITY OF ELEOCHARIS QUADRANGULATA. 
M. L. Fernap. 
(Plate 149.) 


IN revising the treatment of Eleocharis for the 7th edition of Gray’s 
Manual it was not found satisfactory to follow Dr. Britton in reducing 
to the tropical American FE. mutata (L.) R. & S.1 the plant of temp- 
erate eastern North America which was described by Michaux as 
Scirpus quadrangulatus? and which under Eleocharis becomes FE. 
quadrangulata (Michx.) R. & S.2 Subsequently, however, the latter 
plant has continued to be treated by Dr. Britton and by those who 
have not checked his identification, as strictly identical with the 
tropical FE. mutata and the present writer has frequently been called 
upon to explain this discrepancy in the treatment of F. quadrangulata. 
The question coming anew, it seems desirable to point out the char- 
acters of the three species which are often confused under the blanket- 
name FE. mutata. 

The first of these plants published was Scirpus mutatus, described 
in Elmgren’s dissertation under Linnaeus, Pugillus Jamaicensium 
Plantarum. The original description was brief: 

SCIRPUS mutatus; admodum similis Scirpo articulato, 

sed differt culmo triquetro, minime articulato; 
but in the 2d edition of the Species Plantarum Linnaeus made it clear 
that S. mutatus has the culms not “less articulated” but “not arti- 
culated:” 

DOR aS SV shade aoe (L817). 

2 Michx. FJ]. Bor. Am. i. 30 (1803). 


CSG rea toe, (OME GRD IO 
*L. Amoen. Acad. v. 391 (1760). 
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Simillimus S. geniculato, sed Culmus triqueter, molliusculus, nec 
arliculatus. 

The plant of temperate eastern North America was clearly described 
under Scirpus by Michaux. 

QUADRANGULATUS. S. aphyllus; culmis stricte erectis, 

acute quadrangulatis: spica longo-cylindrica; 
squamis rotundato-obtusis. 

Obs. Affinis S. mutato. 

Hab. in Carolina.? 

In the Illustrated Flora, Dr. Britton’ reduced E. quadrangulata 
without reservation to 2, mutata, although in the description he over- 
looked the 3-angled culms of the latter species and ascribed to E. 
mutata (incorrectly) “culms sharply 4-angled”’; and he also ascribed 
to EL. mutata a “conic acute tubercle, which is truncate or contracted 
at the base,” the characteristic tubercle of the northern FE. quad- 
rangulata but by no means of the tropical plant with 3-angled 
culms generally passing as E. mutata; and the artist correctly figured 
the 4-angled culms and the outline of the characteristic achene and 
tubercle of the northern plant. In the 2nd edition of the Illustrated 
Flora, however, the correct illustration of FE. quadrangulata was re- 
tained, the description (as E. mutala) was recast to include some 
characters of the tropical plant: “culms sharply 3-4-angled,”’ and 
the achene capped merely by “ the conic acute tubercle,’’4 with nothing 
said, as in the Ist edition, about its being contracted at base. Simi- 
larly, in the Botany of Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands,° Dr. Britton, 
although not definitely citing FE. quadrangulata as a synonym, gives 
E. mutata a range including “eastern United States’ and culms 
“3-4-angled.”’ 

When the achenes of the temperate American plant with 4-angled 
culms, ’. quadrangulata, are examined they are found to have a clearly 
defined neck below the elongate tubercle (figs. 14); when the achenes 
of the tropical American plant which seems to be FE. mutata® (a plant 
with 3-angled culms) are examined they show a thick collar, rather 


’ 


LL ASpe els eda 2e a. 7l Cie2)e 

2 Michx. 1. c. (1803). 

3 Britton in Britton & Brown, Ill. Fl. i. 249, fig. 578 (1896). 

4 Britton 1. c. ed. 2, i. 311 (1918). 

5 Britton, Sci. Surv. Porto Rico and Virgin Ids. v. pt. i. 90 (1923). 

6 Such Jamaican material as is at hand agrees with the descriptions of Grisebach 
and of Clarke in having the achene smooth or very finely and delicately cancellate; 
accordingly this tropical American plant with most delicately cancellate achene is 
here understood as E. mutata. 
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than a slender and collarless neck projecting about the base of the 
style (figs. 12-14). Furthermore, in E. mutata the mature achene 
(including the tubercle) is only 1.7-2.3 mm. long, the achene of E. 
quadrangulata measuring (with the tubercle) 2.7-4.2 mm. long. The 
characteristic differences iu the achenes of HL. mutata (figs. 12-14) 
and FE. quadrangulata (figs. 1-4) are brought out in the drawings 
which Dr. Arthur M. Johnson has most kindly made from specimens 
selected from a wide geographic range: fig. 1 from Missouri, 2 from 
New Jersey, 3 from central New York, 4 from eastern Massachusetts; 
12 from the island of St. Jan (Danish West Indies), 13 from Venezuela, 
14 from French Guiana. FF. mutata occurs on various West Indian 
islands (seen from Jamaica, St. Jan and Guadeloupe), in Venezuela, 
British Guiana, French Guiana, Brazil, Colombia and Panama. 
It has been reported from Albemarle Island in the Galapagos group 
but the achene of the Albemarle plant (fig. 11) is not characteristic, 
having a more definite neck than in the other plants and further 
collections may show it to be worthy separation. I. quadrangulata 
occurs from eastern Massachusetts to southern Ontario, south to 
Georgia, Louisiana and eastern Texas. 

The third species which is generally passing in tropical America 
as Eleocharis mutata has, like that species, a 3-angled culm but its 
pale-green to olive-green achenes are globose-obovoid and more 
coarsely sculptured than are the olive to brown achenes of 7. mutata 
and there is a distinct constriction below the tubercle, somewhat as 
in the northern I. quadrangulata. In E. mutata (figs. 12-14) the 
longitudinal ribs of the achene are about 50 in number, rather crowded 
and in mature fruit often inconspicuous; in F. quadrangulata the larger 
and in maturity castaneous achenes are similarly marked; but in 
the tropical American plant with 3-angled culms and pale-green to 
olive-green globose-obovoid achenes with constricted neck (figs. 
5-10) there are only 20-30 remote longitudinal ribs conspicuous at 
maturity and connected by rather distinct cross-ridges. And this 
plant has achenes intermediate in size between those of EK. mutata 
(figs. 12-14) and of E. quadrangulata (figs. 1-4). In the former, as 
already stated, they are 1.7—2.3 mm. long; in the latter 2.7-4.2 mm. 
long; while in the third species (figs. 5-10) they measure 2-2.8 mm. 
inlength. In its technical characters this third species is a close match 
for oriental specimens of FE. fistulosa (Poir.) Schultes.1. Specimens 


1 Schultes, Mant. ii. 89 (1824). 
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of the latter in mature fruit from India, China and Ceylon (fig. 6), 
from Sierra Leone (fig. 5) and from central Africa are in habit quite 
identical with and show achenes essentially inseparable from those 
of plants of Cuba (fig. 7), Colombia, Paraguay, Panama (fig. 10) 
and Vera Cruz (fig. 9) and from Chatham Island in the Galapagos 
(fig. 8). 

In fact, in 1869 Boeckeler recognized this identity of the tropical 
American with the oriental plant, accurately describing LF. fistulosa 
(as Heleocharis) and citing! specimens not only from India, Ceylon 
and Madagascar but from Jalapa (Vera Cruz), Brazil, British Guyana 
and the West Indian island of Guadeloupe. Caruel, likewise, recog- 
nized it as an American plant when he reported? it from Chatham 
Island in the Galapagos, and Stewart? also reported it from Chatham 
Island. Stewart’s specimens in mature fruit are quite typical (fig. 8). 
Nevertheless, the late C. B. Clarke wholly ignored or discredited the 
occurrence of FE. fistulosa in tropical America, treating* the American 
plants and references as all belonging to EF. mutata. That E. mutata, 
E. fistulosa and EF. quadrangulata are abundantly distinct should be 
obvious from Dr. Johnson’s drawings of the achenes of the three 
species. 

Gray HERBARIUM. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 149. 


Fras. 1-4, achenes of Eleocharis quadrangulata, X 10; 1 from Newton Co., 
Missouri (Bush); 2 from Sussex Co., New Jersey (Porter); 3 from Cayuga 
Co., New York (Hames, Randolph & Wiegand, no. 11,410); 4 from Norfolk 
Co., Massachusetts (Fernald & Wiegand, no. 133). Fras. 5-10, achenes of 
E. fistulosa X 10; 5 from Sierra Leone (Scott Elliot, no. 4453); 6 from Ceylon 
(Thwaites, no. 3162); 7 from Cuba (Wright, no. 3376); 8 from Chatham 
Island (Stewart, no. 1080); 9 from Vera Cruz (Botteri, no. 756); 10 from 
Panama (Pittier, no. 4557). Fras. 11-14, achenes of HE. mutata X 10; 11 
doubtful plant from Albemarle Island, Galapagos (Snodgrass & Heller, no. 
261); 12 from St. Jan, Danish West Indies (Eggers); 13 from Venezuela 
(Broadway, no. 580); 14 from French Guiana (Broadway, no. 203). 


1 Boeckeler, Linnaea, xxxvi. 472 (1869-70). 

2 Caruel, Rendic. della R. Accad. dei Linc. v. 622 (1889). 
3A. Stewart, Proc. Cal. Acad. Ser. 4, i. 43 (1911). 

‘C. B. Clarke in Urban, Symbolae Antillanae, ii. 61 (19090). 
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THE INFLORESCENCE AND FLOWER-FORM IN POLY- 
GONUM, SUBGENUS PERSICARIA. 


E. E. Sranrorp. 


THE inflorescence of the subgenus Persicaria consists typically of 
a series of fascicles of small pedicellate flowers disposed along a 
lengthened axis. Each fascicle is subtended by a characteristic, 
more or less obliquely turbinate structure, the ocreola. The single 
flowers are each enveloped in a bract resembling the ocreola, but 
often so diaphanous or so hidden within the ocreola as to escape 
observation. The ocreolae, and consequently the fascicles within 
them, are spirally arranged; in the younger stages closely appressed 
and imbricated, concealing the buds. Later the rhachis usually 
elongates somewhat, and the ocreolae, in the more loosely flowered 
species, become somewhat separated and plainly visible, being then 
usually rather herbaceous in texture. In the dense-flowered types 
they may be nearly or quite hidden by the developing flowers, being 
then usually thinly membranous, in color and texture resembling 
the ocreae, of which they may be considered a floral counterpart. 
Most commonly the intervals between the ocreolae are fairly uniform, 
but in some species, especially the more laxly flowered, the basal 
grouping may be irregular or interrupted. 

The number of flowers within an ocreola varies from one or two to 
seven or eight; most commonly a median number is found. The 
succession of flowering of the inflorescence as a whole is from the base 
to apex. The flowers of each fascicle also mature in a succession which 
may take some days or even weeks for its completion; often the first to 
appear in a particular fascicle have matured and disappeared con- 
siderably before the last have appeared above the margin of the 
ocreola. 

In most American floras the terms spike, raceme, or spike-like 
raceme are used. in reference to the inflorescence of these plants. 
As to the first, the flowers are plainly not sessile, the pedicels in all 
cases being evident even on casual examination, and in some cases 
much exserted and exceeding the accrescent calyx in length. The 
term raceme is usually applied to a simple inflorescence. For this 
rather peculiar compound type of floral arrangement the somewhat 
unsatisfactory term of spiciform or spicate panicle is perhaps the 
most appropriate. 
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The flowers are extremely simple, consisting of a 5-cleft (in some 
species sometimes, or even typically, 4-cleft) calyx, on the base of 
which, surrounding the ovary, are borne from 5 to 8 stamens; if more 
than five, of two series, in maximum 5 and 3. The latter case is 
considered the typical number; lesser numbers arise by reduction of 
the inner of the two whorls. Alternating with the attachment of the 
filaments, and often placed somewhat lower than that level, are 
glandular nectaries, which vary considerably in their development, 
being usually reduced in the smaller and more inconspicuously flowered 
species, and much larger in the more showy types, some of which are 
rather important honey-plants. The lenticular or trigonal ovary is 
surmounted by a cleft style whose segments are equivalent in number 
to the angles of the ovary. Each segment ends in a capitate or some- 
times clavate stigma. 

Collectors who have particularly observed this group of plants 
may have noted that the majority of the flowers open but briefly 
or remain closed. Stamens and styles are usually included, or barely 
exserted. Closer observation usually reveals, especially in terminal 
and well-developed panicles, some scattered flowers which are 
widely open, with stamens much in evidence and style less notice- 
able. In herbarium sheets the majority of the still present flowers 
are closed and bear achenes, usually well developed, but among these 
remain some flowers still wholly or partially open, whose ovaries 
show no sign of developing into fruit. The first impression, in field 
or herbarium, is that the open flowers represent immature or accident- 
ally unfertilized specimens. A closer scrutiny of both open and 
closed flowers in various stages of development indicates, however, 
that here are two classes of flowers, which, though rather similar 
macroscopically, are quite different in function. 

The open-type flowers appear always to be smaller, and the later 
to develop, in the fascicle. Their anthers are well developed and 
fully polleniferous. The pistil in the bud and early flowering stages 
appears quite normal, but in comparison with the other type of flower 
is smaller, and seems rarely or never to develop into a perfect achene. 
Commonly the open flower drops soon after anthesis, which is nearly 
simultaneous with the unfolding of the sepals. Not infrequently, 
however, it remains long enough to indicate rather conclusively, by 
its general withered appearance and the persistence of adherent 
pollen on the stigma, that its retarded development is a matter of 
organization and not of chance. 
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The inner structures of the more abundant fertile flowers show some- 
what more variability. The styles are typically well developed; in 
some cases with straight branches; in others with the members more 
or less curled, sometimes in a complete circle, whereby the stigmas 
are held, while the flower is closed, in immediate proximity to the 
anthers. The anthers show, in different specimens of the same species, 
and in different species, various degrees of development. Usually 
they produce a fair quantity of pollen, though never the profuse 
amounts characteristic of the open flowers. As anthesis occurs before, 
or simultaneously with, whatever opening of the calyx may occur 
here is clear evidence of cleistogamy. A further evidence may be 
found in the common experience of collectors that specimens of this 
group, collected apparently with flowers and achenes in all stages of 
maturity, will, upon drying (particularly if the process is somewhat 
delayed) present a very high per cent of mature achenes and few 
gradations (in the fertile flowers) between these and the bud stage. 

In some cases no pollen at all can be found in the partially developed 
and shriveled anthers. Yet (except in the rather special conditions 
noted in the amphibious group and to be described in another paper) 
these are often fully fruitful. The common appearance of shrunken 
pollen on the persistent stigmas may be held to indicate that actual 
fertilization and not apogamy has taken place. 

In some members of the group, then, are found, in their extremes 
at least, three distinct types of flowers—in the terminology of Ker- 
ner pseudo-hermaphrodite male, pseudo-hermaphrodite female, and 
cleistogamous. Ordinary propagation evidently takes place by means 
of the cleistogamous type. Occasional cross-fertilization, including 
whatever hybridization may take place, presumably occurs by means 
of the pseudo-hermaphrodite types. Meehan,! the only American 
observer who appears to have published on these floral variations in 
Polygonum, reports that insects frequently visit the pseudo-hermaph- 
rodite male flowers, but never, according to his observation, the 
cleistogamous ones, though these often open after close-fertilization 
has occurred. This writer did not note the presence of the pseudo- 
hermaphrodite female flowers—which, indeed, are very rare, if 
occurring at all, in some species, e. g., P. pensyluanicum, although 
occurring much more commonly in others, such as P. hydropiperoides. 
The presence of considerable quantities of foreign pollen, as observed 


1T. Meehan, Dimorphism in Polygona. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. Proc. 1889, 59-61. 
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by the present writer in many of the open-type flowers, may be taken 
to corroborate the evidence of insect visitation. Actual cross fertili- 
zation by this means cannot be said to be absolutely proven, depending 
as it does mainly on visitation of the rather rare flowers of the virtually 
pistillate types by an insect loaded with pollen from one of the other 
types. The close proximity of the small flowers of this group, the 
considerable development of nectaries, and the reputation of the 
plants as bee-pasturage, adds probability to this form of transfer. 
The pollen of the group cannot be considered as produced in sufficient 
amounts, or as of the requisite type, to render transfer over great 
distance by wind feasible. In the subgenus Persicaria we have a 
group whose members have produced no well-defined mechanism of 
fruit transportation. The comparatively heavy achenes drop close 
to the parent plant, resulting under suitable conditions in succeeding 
seasons, in dense masses of plants whose inflorescences are thrust 
into close proximity above the foliage. Anthers of the virtually 
staminate flowers are usually thrust prominently outward, if not 
actually exserted. The pollen is shed readily. Given the occurrence 
of virtually pistillate flowers on a nearby plant, fertilization by geiti- 
nogamy seems a simple and probable way of insuring the fruit develop- 
ment which, as before noted, is usually found in the pseudo-hermaphro- 
dite female panicles. 

The type of polymorphy especially characteristic of the amphibious 
Persicarias has long been known in Europe, but seems to have escaped 
notice in American floristic works. Typical descriptions of the plants 
which have passed as Polygonum amphibium L. and P. Muhlenbergii 
Wats. in this country indicate both as having stamens and styles 
exserted. This condition indeed exists, but it is not the invariable 
one. Polymorphy here takes the form of what is usually termed 
heterostyly, and the term will be used here, although as far as the 
amphibious members of the group are concerned, the actual differences 
of elongation chiefly concern the stamens. One form, the long-styled, 
has the style-divisions exserted, while the stamens are invisible in 
the nearly closed calyx. In the short-styled form the flowers open 
widely, and the style-branches also appear, but with and somewhat 
surpassing them are the ends of the filaments and the anthers. The 
actual difference in length between the styles of the two forms is less 
than would at first appear; the amount of exsertion depends also on 
the length of the ovary, which in the short-styled form is much reduced 
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and only rarely develops into an achene. If such development occurs, 
the style usually elongates somewhat further after anthesis, and the 
conditions closely parallel the proterandry descrbed by Mueller! 
for the European P. Bistorta. Usually the virtually staminate flowers 
are, like those described above for the more typical members of the 
genus, quite infertile. Together with this heterostyly goes, typically 
at any rate, the segregation of the two types of flowers on different 
plants. 

In the bud-stage the two-parted styles of the long-styled flowers 
are curled within the bud with the stigmas outward. As the flower 
opens the styles straighten and protrude strongly from the perianth. 
The styles usually remain exserted, though somewhat recurved, in 
fruit. The stamens are reduced in varying degrees; the anthers are 
thin-walled; and, as compared with the other form, smaller and some- 
what shrunken. At most they contain but a few grains of pollen. 
Often they are quite empty. In the amphibious group this condition 
is accompanied by a high percentage of infertility. The rather showy 
and close-packed flowers possess well developed nectaries. Insects 
are probably responsible for such cross-fertilization as takes place. 
The usual closure of the long-styled flowers must hinder the process. 
While in the flowering stage no morphological difference between the 
flowers of a virtually pistillate panicle is evident, it seems highly 
probable that there are other causes of the high degree of sterility 
which lie deeper than failure in the transfer of the pollen. In P. 
amphibium L. and its American representative, P. natans (Michx.) 
Eaton, terrestrial forms flower rarely and appear still more rarely 
fertile than the aquatic. Achenes of terrestrial forms found in 
herbarium-material are usually imperfectly developed; so much is 
this the case that immaturity cannot be held wholly responsible for it. 
As achenes fall soon after maturity, the appearance of herbarium- 
material often exaggerates the actual degree of infertility in these 
plants, but it is certainly far more general than that found in other 
American species. In P. cocctneum Muhl., which is more completely 
adapted to the terrestrial habitat, the dry-land forms more frequently 
produce fertile achenes. As previously noted, the long-styled forms 
open more or less, but in the event of fertilization at least, evidently 
rather briefly. | During the development of the achene it is closely in- 
vested by the accrescent calyx. At maturity this is still tightly closed, 


1Herman Mueller, Die Befruchtung der Blumen durch Insekten, 175 (1873). 
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considerably exceeding the fruit; it must be a factor of considerable 
importance in keeping the heavy achene afloat in water-currents 
and thus increasing the distribution of the species. These plants, 
however, must depend chiefly for their propagation on the long run- 
ning or, in aquatic states, semi-floating rhizomes, which extend 
themselves -very rapidly under suitable conditions. The long, meag- 
erly rooting aquatic stems easily break off under stress of storm, 
current, or other strain, and, floating away, root readily where they 
happen to come to rest. The extreme development of these organs 
of perennation as compared with that in other members of the sub- 
genus which produce achenes in profusion suggests that here we have 
floral degeneration consequent upon perfection of vegetative means 
of reproduction. Certain other observations, to be touched upon in 
in another paper, indicate the presence of still other factors, at least 
as regards the American species, and the matter can by no means 
be regarded as settled, nor of easy settlement. 

In view of the well-known occurrence of this type of polymorphy 
in the European Polygonwm amphibium L., and the considerable 
study that the group to which it belongs has received in this country, 
it seems the more remarkable that the phenomenon has so far escaped 
notice on this continent. It may be mentioned that the habit-draw- 
ings of the species most concerned in Small’s Monograph! plainly 
show the long-styled forms. The text and the detail-drawings, how- 
ever, indicate the exsertion of both sets of essential organs. Some 
45 American species of this group have been proposed by various 
writers who failed to note the development of two types of flowers 
on separate plants. Those not especially concerned with the multipli- 
cation of names will view this lack of observation with a certain 
degree of philosophy. Nieuwland, the principal present day exponent 
of the views of Greene? regarding this group, in a paper® published 
subsequent to his extensive review of the American Polygonums‘ 
sought to reduce P. longistylum Small to the problematical P. bicorne 
Raf. on the ground that the former alone in the American flora 
possesses exserted styles. P. becorne will be dealt with more at length 


1§mall, Monograph oj the North American Species of the Genus Polygonum. Mem. 
Dept. Bot. Columb. Col. i. (1895). 

2K. L. Greene, Certain Polygonaceous Genera. Leaflets of Bot. Obs. and Crit. i. 17- 
50 (1904). 

3 Nieuwland, Polygonum longistylum Small, a synonym. Am. Midl. Nat. iii. 200, 
201 (1914). 

4 Nieuwland, Our amphibious Persicarias, Am. Midl. Nat. ii. 1-24. 200-247 (1911- 
12). 
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in another paper dealing primarily with the systematic standing of 
P. longistylum Small and its close relatives. 

P. longistylum, originally described from the long-styled form alone, 
was reported by Robinson! as heterostyl, and the fact also noted by 
that author and Fernald in the seventh edition of Gray’s Manual. 
In contradistinction to the conditions in the amphibious group, 
the style in P. longistylum is definitely reduced in the short-styled 
form. Here, also, short-styled forms tend to sterility, but the per- 
centage of barrenness is by no means so great as that which obtains 
in the amphibious group. Usually a short-styled panicle will produce 
at least a few apparently normal fruits. Here, as in the amphibious 
group, the flower-types are segregated, or virtually so, so that the 
condition is practically a dioecious one. A perennial plant described 
as new in another paper in this series displays the same type of hetero- 
styly. 

It is of interest to observe that in Polygonum pensylvanicum, 
closely related to P. longistylum, and still more in P. mexicanum, 
of the same group, a trend toward heterostyly may often be observed, 
but, so far as noted by the writer in the examination of a considerable 
amount of material, it does not reach the point of segregation of types, 
nor does there appear to be any great variation among plants in 
percentage of sterility. 

It is highly probable that a study of the flower-form of members 
of the subgenus Persicaria in other sections of the world will bring 
to light other cases of heterostyly. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


PROPER USE OF THE NAME LEONTODON. 


K. K. Mackenzie. 


Tue English name dandelion, the French name dent-de-lion, and 
the Latin names dens-leonis and leontodon all mean exactly the same 
thing and have the same derivation. As stated by Tournefort in 
1719 (Instit. 469). “Dens leonis 4 foliorum forma, quae Leonis 
maxillam dentibus suis instructam aemulari existimatur.” 

Tournefort treated the dandelions and related plants under the 
generic name Dens leonis. Linnaeus rejected double headed generic 


1 Robinson, Notes on some Polygonums of western North America. Proc. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist. xxxi. 265 (1904). 
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names, and directly substituted the name Leontodon (Philosophia 
Botanica 160 sec. 221). 

Following is the description of the genus Leontodon given by 
Linnaeus in 1754 in the fifth edition of the Genera Plantarum. 

“817. LEONTODON.* Dens Leonis Tournef. 266. Vaill. A. 
G. 1721. 50.12. Taraxaconoides Vaill. A. G. 1721. 21. 

“Cau. Communis imbricatus, oblongus: Squamis interioribus 
linearibus, parallelis, aequalibus, apice dehiscentibus. SS. extertoribus 
paucioribus, saepe reflexis ad basin. 

“Cor. Composita imbricata, uniformis: corollulis hermaphroditis 
numerosis, aequalibus. 

“‘Propria monopetala, ligulata, linearis, truncata, quinquedentata. 

“Sram. Filamenta quinque, capillaria, vix notabilia. Anthera 
cylindracea, tubulata. 

“Pisr. Germen infra corollam propriam. Stylus filiformis, longi- 
tudine ferme coro!lae. Stigmata duo, revoluta. 

“Per. nullum. Calyx oblongus, rectus. m 

“SEM. solitaria, oblonga, scabra, terminata Stipite longissimo, 
pappigero. 

“Rec. nudum, punctatum. 

“Oss. Dens Leonis V. pappo simplici seu capillari gaudet, & calycis 
squamis exterroribus reflexis. 

“Taraxaconoides V. Pappo plumoso seu radiato & calycis squamis 
omnibus erectis distinguitur.”’ 

In the first edition (1753) of the Species Plantarum (p. 798) the 
following species are listed: 

(1) Taraxacum; (2) bulbosum; (3) Dandelion; (4) autumnale; (5) 
tuberosum; (6) hispidum. 

No. 1 is the common dandelion and represents the group treated 
by Linnaeus as typical Dens Leonis. 

No. 2 is a species of Crepis (Index Kewensis). 

No. 3 is the North American Krigia Dandelion. 

Nos. 4 and 5 and 6 belong to the genus treated in Britton and 
Brown’s Illustrated Flora as Apargea and belong to the group Taraxa- 
conoides referred to by Linnaeus. 

The first use of the name Taraxacum after 1753 with which I am 
acquainted was by Ludwig Def. Gen. 175 (1760), referred to in Gray’s 
Manual. Ludwig included in Taraxacum the same two groups Dens 
Leonis and Taraxaconoides as did Linnaeus. He did not divide the 
genus. He merely substituted the name Taraxacum for Leontodon. 
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In 1763 Adanson (Fam. Pl. 2: 112) divided the genus into Virea 
and Leontodon. He retained the name Leontodon for Dens Leonis 
of Tournefort (Table p. 569), and established the genus Virea for 
Taraxaconoides Vaill. (Table p. 618), citing as a species “ Dens leon 
foliis hirsut. hieracium, C. B. Prod. 63.” i. e., Leontodon hispidum L. 
As far as I have found he was the first author to divide the genus, 
and he divided it entirely correctly. 

In 1772 Scopoli (Fl. Carn. (Ed. 2) 2: 99, 111) divided the genus in 
a different way. For the common dandelion he constituted the genus 
Hedy pnors, and he retained the name Leontodon for the species forming 
the group referred to by Linnaeus as Taraxaconoides. Out of this 
failure of Scopoli to pay attention to the previous work of Adanson 
has arisen I believe the nomenclatural troubles in the group. 

The carefully worked out provisions of the American Code of 
Nomenclature require the use of the generic name Leontodon for the 
common dandelion and its allies. These provisions are very clear 
and specific. 

The much less carefully worked out provisions of the International 
Code are in the present case equally definite. That code provides 

. “When a genus is divided if the genus contains a section or some 
other division which, judging by its name or its species, is the type or 
origin of the group, the name is reserved for that part of it.””. Under 
this provision it is self-evident that the Linnaean generic name 
Leontodon must be reserved for the group referred to by him as Dens 
leonis and not for the group Taraxaconoides. If one uses the method 
of residues the same result is again reached. 

The use of the name Leontodon for a group of plants to which the 
common dandelion is not referred is directly contrary to the provisions 
both of the American Code and the International Code. It should 
be abandoned. 

Mapriewoop, New JERSEY. 


CLADONIA MATEOCYATHA, A NEW SPECIES, AND SOME 
VARIATIONS IN C. BEAUMONTII. 


C. A. Rossins. 


Tue Cladonia collector, particularly if his activities take him into 
eastern Massachusetts, is sure to meet with a plant which, in well 
developed states, might suggest to him a relationship to Cladonia 
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degenerans (Floerk.) Spreng. Some collectors have indeed referred 
examples of it to that species. It is, however, not without difficulty 
thus referred and a series of plants taken from widely separated 
regions shows that the plants possess constant characters which 
are lacking in C. degenerans and in other species of Cladonia. Be- 
cause of this and also because of its wide distribution,—Sandstede 
states that it has been received in Europe from several stations in 
North America,—it seems desirable to recognize it as a distinct 
species. 

CLADONIA mateocyatha sp. nov., primary squamules persistent or 
disappearing, medium size to large, broadly oblong, entire or sub- 
rotundly lobate, margins entire or sparingly subdentate, esorediate, 
KOH-; podetia with cups, 5-35 mm. long, 4-8 mm. in diameter, 
stout, erect or suberect, corticate, simple to several-ranked; proli- 
ferations usually from the margins of the cups or occasionally from 
the centers, short, irregularly turgescent, subtruncate, cups closed, 
irregular or abortive, or even wholly obliterated by the proliferations; 
cortex continuous or areolate, smooth to rugose, esorediate, esquamu- 
lose or sparingly squamulose toward the base, grayish-green in shade 
or becoming olivaceous to dark-brown in sunny situations, KOH-; 
apothecia reddish-brown to brownish black. 

In small clusters and large spreading colonies, on sandy loam; 
in old, neglected fields, open upland woods, sandy banks, etc. 

This species should be distinguished from C. degenerans (Floerk.) 
Spreng. which, in some forms, has abortive cups, but is more slender, 
the cortex is more dispersed with the decorticate areas more arach- 
noid. C. gracilis (L.) Willd. f. dilacerata Floerk. has oblique cups 
but they are rarely wholly obliterated and the proliferations are 
marginal, the podetia longer and more slender. 

C. MATEOCYATHA Robbins, f. squamulata f. nov., similar to the 
typical form of the species but with the podetia and margins of the 
cups squamulose. | 

C. Santensis Tuck. b. Beawmontii Tuck. was described as having 
the “podetia elongated; cylindrical; very slender, dichotomously 
much-branched, and intricate; the summits cristate-ramulose.’’! 
Vainio? raised the form to specific rank, adding little to his descrip- 
tion’ which is a literal translation of the original, beyond the state- 
ment that it is near C. Gorgonina but its primary thallus is more per- 

1Tuckerman, E. A synopsis of the North American lichens, 1: 245. 1882. 

2Vainio, E. Monographia Cladoniarum universalis. Acta Soc. pro Fauna et 


Fl. Fennica 10: 455. 1894. 
3Ibid. 4: 411. 1887. 
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sistent, its podetia shorter and becoming intensely yellow with KOH. 
Neither author mentions any tendency in the plant to vary and it 
is to be noted that, so far as the descriptions indicate, both consider 
it strictly esquamulose. Nevertheless it often occurs in a more or 
less densely squamulose condition! and as this condition is taken to 
constitute a formal character in this genus, the variation should 
be recorded in order to bring the species into agreement with current 
practice. A pale-fruited state, not before described but similar to re- 
corded states of C. cristatella, C. pyxidata and other species should 
also be noticed. 

C. Beaumont (Tuck.) Vainio f. elegans f. nov., podetia squamu- 
lose throughout; otherwise similar to the typical form of the species. 

f. pallida f. nov., apothecia pallid or pale flesh color. 

The squamulose state is well exhibited and common in the wooded 
country about Buzzards Bay. Material from Florida in the writer’s 
herbarium approaches it. The pale-fruited state is rare. 

Onset, MASSACHUSETTS. 


LATE-BLOOMING VIOLETS IN COoNNECTICUT.—On October 25, 
1924, I found several plants of Viola scabriuscula in bloom in Suffield. 
In size and appearance these plants resembled those of the species 
as they are found in the spring, when the first few flowers open. A 
few buds were seen, but no capsules were formed from these un- 
seasonable flowers. 

These plants were growing in a swamp from which the timber had 
been cut, probably in the winter of 1922-3. The ground was screened 
and protected by small growth and trimmings from the felled trees, 
while a wooded slope on the west sheltered the spot from the pre- 
vailing cold winds. 

On Nov. 2, and again on Nov. 15, I gathered, on a sandy knoll with 
a western exposure, several blossoms of Viola pedata.—JEssE F. 
Smiru, Suffield School, Suffield, Connecticut. 


1 Robbins, C. A. Cladonia Beaumontii in Massachusetts. Ruopora 25: 46-47. 
1923. 
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A Waite Mountain Fiora. New England botanists long waited, 
often with impatience, the appearance of Pease’s Vascular Flora of 
Coés County, New Hampshire,' for they all knew that the most thor- 
ough student who has devoted his attention to the flora of the White 
Mountains would produce something worth while. In this expectation 
they are in no way disappointed. To some the very detailed enumera- 
tion of species and all their known stations will appeal; to others the 
clear presentation of the Introduction, covering geographic, hydro- 
graphic, orographic, lithological (by W. O. Crossy), climatic, floristic 
and historical fields will seem more important. The last, with its 
list of botanical explorers and the dates of their trips, from Manasseh 
Cutler’s pioneer expedition of 1784 to the date of publication, is im- 
mensely valuable and sets a highly important standard for other 
students of local floras. The Bibliography, too, is remarkably full 
and the significance of the different publications is stated. In nomen- 
clature and classification the Catalogue follows the 7th edition of 
Gray’s Manual but brings to date the treatments of groups studied 
since 1908. The plates are beautiful reproductions from photographs 
of Silene acaulis, var. exscapa, Cassiope hypnoides, Phyllococe coerulea, 
Loiseleurtia procumbens, Diapensia lapponica, Solidago Cutleri and 
Arnica mollis. Everyone who is interested in the White Mountains 
or their flora will want this invaluable and authoritative book.—M. 
LAE. 

1 ARTHUR STANLEY Prasz, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. xxxvii. no. 3. pp. 39-188, 
7 plates. Boston, July, 1924. 
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